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Significant 


Philosophet’s 
Subtle Rapture 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


in an address to the undergraduates 
of Harvard College 


Your education begins when you... 
have begun yourselves to work upon the 
raw material for results which you do 
not see, cannot predict, and which may 
be long in coming—when you take the fact 
which life offers you for your appointed 
task. 

No man has earned the right to intel- 
lectual ambition until he has learned to 
lay his course by a star which he has 
never seen—to dig by the divining rod 
for springs which he may never reach. 

In saying this, I point to that which 
will make your study heroic. For I say 
to you in all sadness of conviction that 
to think great thoughts you must be heroes 
as well as idealists. Only when you have 
worked alone—when you have felt around 
you a black gulf of solitude more isolating 
than that which surrounds the dying man, 
and in hope and in despair have trusted 
to your own unshaken will—then only 
will you have achieved. zo 

Thus only can you gain the secret 
isolated joy of the thinker, who knows 
that, one hundred years after he is dead 
and forgotten, men who never heard of 
him will be moving to the measure of his 
thought—the subtle rapture of a_ post- 
poned power, which the world knows not 
because it has no external trappings, but 
which to his prophetic vision is more real 
than that which commands an army. 

And if this joy should not be yours, 
still it is only thus that you can know 
that you have done what it lay in you to 
do—ean say that you have lived and be 
ready for the end. 


“When I Hear 
A Frenchman Talking” 


JULIEN BENDA 


in the Paris Nouvelles Litteraires 


. Neverthless, I feel that in the mind 
of what we call to-day “the average 
Frenchman” there exists a multitude of 
ideas and of emotions completely inde 
pendent of national feeling, whereas the 
average man in other countries never 
ceases in my opinion to think nationally. 
When I hear a Frenchman talking, I often 
feel that he is chiefly anxious to establish 
himself as a personality, as Pierre or 
Paul or Jacques, not necessarily as a 
Frenchman; when I listen to a German 
or an Italian, I am aware that his chief 
desire is to have us realize that he is a 
German or an Italian. My impression is 
that, except for the French, Europeans 
are men who never for an instant lose 
their national consciousness. Traveling in 
Germany shortly before the War, I felt 
that every taxi-driver was as much of a 
Pan-German as William II. 
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Sentiments 


I also find the French professing more 
often than other men to believe that no 
society should devote itself solely to the 
interests of the nation, but that other 
objectives of a purely spiritual order, 
such as justice or truth, should be con- 
sidered as of equal importance, if not at 
times of actually superior importance. 

The famous slogan, “Our country, 
right or wrong’, has never become thor- 
oughly naturalized in France, in spite of 
our new teachers. 

For example, one of my friends on his 
return from America told me that on the 
wall of a village schoolroom he saw a 
map on which, in the space occupied by 
the United States, was blazoned this in- 
scription: “The Light of the World’. We 
have not reached that point yet. 


Bread Line 
And Pentecost . 
FLORENCE CONVERSE 
Part of a poem in The Atlantic Monthly 


What if our bread line should be 
The long slow-match of destiny? 
What if even now the Holy 

Ghost should be advancing slowly 
Down the line, a kindling flame, 
Kissing foreheads bowed with shame? 
Oreep, my ember! Blaze, my brand! 
The end of all things is at hand. 
Idlers in the market place, 

Make an end to your disgrace! 
Here’s a fair day’s work for you,— 
To build a world all over new. 
What if our slow-match have caught 
Fire from a burning thought? 

What if we should be destroyed 

By our patient unemployed? 

Some of us with much to lose 

By conflagration will refuse 

To hallow arson in the name 

Of Pentecost. We’d rather blame 
The Devil, who can always find 

For idle hand or empty mind 

Work to do at Devil’s hire. 

The Devil loves to play with fire. 
We'd rather blame him,—ah, but this 
May be just our prejudice. 
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Sense of Sin 
And Innocent Love 


LEWIS GANNETT 


in The New York Herald-Tridune 


“You said’, Lavinia tells 
in the first act of “Mourning Becomes 
Electra’, “that the naked native ‘women 
had found the secret of happiness because 
they had never heard that love can be 
a sin.” 

“Aye!” Captain Brant replies, as pic- 
tures of the South Sea islands float 
across his mind. “You can forget there 
all men’s dirty dreams of greed and 
power !” 

“And their dirty 
Lavinia answers. 

That, I think, more than Dr. Freud 
and the Greeks, is the heart of Hugene 
O’Neill’s play—precisely the same theme 
as that of Evelyn Scott’s “Calendar of 
Sin”. 

“T loved those islands’, Lavinia says 
in the last act of the last of the trio of 
O’Neill plays. “There was something 
there mysterious and beautiful—a good 
spirit-—of love. .. .There was no hereafter. 
There was only this world—the warm 
earth in the moonlight . .. the fires at 
night and the drum throbbing in my heart 
—the natives dancing naked and innocent 
—without knowledge of sin!” 

But no New HEnglander was ever born 
without sense of sin; and the South Sea 
islands only touched the surface of 
Lavinia Mannon’s dark soul. 


dreams—of love’, 


Why 
Play Hard? 


JOHN R. Tunis 


in The Atlantic Monthly 


. Ah yes, you will say, but this sort of 
thing is necessary. Without the competi- 
tive spirit, business would die, the race 
would disintegrate. No danger, because 
as a people we shall never lack the com- 
petitive spirit. It is part of our make-up, 
it is in the air we breathe from earliest 
childhood; temperamentally we are a 
competitive nation. Rather are we likely 
to suffer from an excess of the competitive 
spirit. Look around and you will notice 
that we are a country of men old and worn 
at forty, gray-haired, tired, exhausted, 
when we should be at our physical and 
mental best. Abroad there are fewer 
champions and record breakers, but there 
men work, enjoy life, and play until they 
are fifty, sixty, seventy; abroad they take 
things more casually, the competitive 
spirit in life and sport is not forever urg- 
ing them on and on and on until they are 
burned out. Here we have been brought up 
in the “play hard” idea, and as a conse- 
quence the land is filled with business men 
who work hard at their business and in 


their games, who take life terrifically hard = 


and play in the same manner. Unfor- 
tunately they do not know anything else 
and most of them are too old to learn. .. . 

If games were treated as games and 
nothing more, they would be a means of 
restoring depleted brain cells instead of 
further depleting them. 


Adam Brant. 
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A Great Jurist’s Liberal Mind 


Oliver Wendell Holmes resigned from the Supreme Court of the United States 
Tuesday, January 12, 1932, and the Nation exalts his name to a place 
with John Marshall of the same bench 


Mr. Justice Holmes’s decisions, John 

Dewey quotes a passage from the opin- 

ion and then goes on to remark that 
this famous jurist represents one type— 
and the only enduring type—of the liberal 
mind. 

In what does genuine liberalism consist? 

In the light of a brilliant and outstand- 
ing example it is worth while to inquire. 

“All that glisters is not gold”, said the 
disillusioned prince in Shakespeare’s play, 
when he failed to win Portia’s hand. So 
all of us are aware—painfully aware at 
times—that much which claims to be 
liberalism and passes under that name is 
not gold unalloyed. 

Liberalism is certainly not a tradition— 
something that can be passed on from age 
to age, or from family to family. No com- 
fort whatever is to be derived from being 
in the line of Milton or Thomas Jefferson 
or of Hmerson. Because all too often we 
haye seen nations and families and in- 
dividuals, apparently free in the beginning, 
crystallized and terribly warped at the 
end. The liberal tradition has constantly 
to be re-created in new terms in new times 
or it is less than nothing. 


The Right to Question 


No more can true liberalism be judged 
by opinions alone. Liberalism involves the 
entire soul of man, affections, attitudes, 
deeds along with thoughts. It is easy 
enough to find people who have outgrown 
a great many superstitions, who no longer 
repeat the creeds that have lost meaning, 
but who still remain incapable of the 
greater heresy which rejects customs that 
have become outgrown and social tra- 
ditions or theories that have lost their 
savor. 

It often happens that the freest people 
in the world are the ones who talk least 
about freedom. Genuine liberalism is 
marked by a certain winsome naiveness. 
Take truth for granted. When your world 
disagrees, to be resentful or angry, is a 
sign of weakness. Rather show yourself 
surprised. If whistling is necessary to 
keep up your liberal courage then your 
liberalism is under suspicion. It is a great 
thing to live, simply assuming that facts 
and the universe are on your side. 

It happens many times that we become 
liberal by being genuinely skeptical. The 
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JOHN M. TROUT 


average human being suffers by being too 
gullible. If men were more critical there 
would be fewer disillusionments and re- 
actions. We gain by the patience which is 
willing to go through a dozen alluvial 
deposits until it touches bed rock, and 
perennial streams. Science and philosophy 
and religion have their true beginnings 
in some kind of doubt. Socrates asked 
questions, devastating questions about the 
soul, about society, about the gods, about 
everything, until it seemed wise to his 
orthodox generation to give this trouble- 
some questioner hemlock. It alarmed 
Jesus’s generation to find that he was in 
doubt about its customs, its law and its 
ideals. On the very threshold of our own 
modern age stands Descartes, with an 
acid in his method that dissolves every- 
thing that can be dissolved. In the end 
for him only one naked conviction re- 
mained: I exist. How much better that 
than a hundred inherited and unscruti- 
nized traditions ! 

Mr. Justice Holmes belongs to this 
noble order of minds who must have eyi- 
dence before they accept opinions. How 
many ghosts his keen and wholesome 
skepticism has laid in the realms of 
ethics and of law. He does not swallow 
whole as do some Americans such time- 
worn phrases as Democracy or Liberty 
or Progress. Accepted uncritically, all of 
them become dangerous. At best, Justice 
Holmes somewhere suggests, they serve 
to call attention to certain common needs 
and common limitations of men. Even the 
tolden Rule, he remarks, must be scru- 
tinized. : 

“In a world where there is certainly 
an element of uncertainty, every achieve- 
ment is a bird on the wing. If you would 
achieve you must not be thinking about 
yourself, equally you must not be think- 
ing about your neighbor. You must live 
with your eye on the bird. So doing with 
your might what your hand finds to do 
may be more important and more far- 
reaching than vain attempts to love your 
neighbor as yourself.” 

All this from the pen of a man who 
through fifty years has been so forward 
to champion lone causes and to defend 
the unknown or the weak. 

Because we choose to be skeptical we 
may arrive at humility, another unfailing 
mark of the liberal mind. Perhaps we 
need to be told again what Justice Holmes 


has declared more than once: The average 
person takes himself too seriously. Once 
he wrote to his friend, William James, “The 
great act of faith is when a man decides 
that he is not God. None of us should at- 
tempt to swallow the universe, because 
it happens to be bigger than we are and 
we are inside it. Why should we babble 
about it? How much better to make our 
little part of it coherent and livable!” 

Now this disposition to ask questions 
and this: wholesome respect for facts is 
as fundamental in religion as it is in law. 

Someone declares that the greatest 
prophet of them all is he of unknown 
origin and strange name—Habakkuk—who 
stood upon his watchtower asking, ‘“Where 
is God, and is there any justice in this 
world?’ There is no drama like the drama 
of Job with its unending “Why?’ You 
have not even begun to understand Jesus, 
until you hear him ery, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?’ 

A liberal and no uncertainties? Impos- 
sible. There never can be belief until 
there has been unbelief. Question marks 
are symbols of spiritual vitality. 


Bent for Experimentation 


Few people know the literature of yes- 
terday and to-day better than Justice 
Holmes, yet it is he who declares that 
books are dead after twenty-five years. 
“The average life of an idea”, he suggests, 
‘is fifteen years.” He quotes a French 
proverb to the effect, the more a thing 
changes the more it remains the same. 
In one of his decisions affecting the Four-. 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution he 
comments, “To rest in a formula is to 
indulge in sleep which prolonged means 
death.” He is always against ‘‘delusive 
exactness”, where this means fixing a con- 
cept by assigning it a definite and in- 
flexible meaning. He does not allow tech- 
nicalities to make the Fourteenth or the 
Fifth or the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution a barrier against human rights, 
or a kind of dam to hold back the onflow- 
ing and expanding life of a nation. He 
says that the Constitution is an experi- 
ment as all life is an experiment. On one 
oceasion when he affirmed the power of 
the Supreme Court to deal with child 
labor through the interstate commerce 
clause, he drily remarked that the Con- 
stitution of the United States did not 
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enact Mr. Herbert Spencer's Social Statics. 
In another opinion he said: 

“There is nothing I deprecate more 
than the use of constitutional amendments 
to prevent social experiments that a large 
part of the country wants; even though 
the experiments may seem noxious to 
me and to those whose judgment I re- 
spect. Even a judge is subject to the law 
that while a nation lives it grows.” 


The Way of Knowledge 


How indispensable in religion is this 
same right to make trial of new things! 
No matter how hallowed or mellowed by 
repetition an idea may have become, no 
liberal dares to accept it as final. We are 
spiritual adventurers on a sea where winds 
and tides and currents are always sweep- 
ing away buoys that other generations 
haye placed. We are under constant neces- 
sity to make new sea lanes for our traffic 
in ideas. 

Rightly seen, religious uncertainty and 
unrest in any generation is not something 
to deprecate or to fear. If all were calm, 
we should have greater reason to be afraid. 
It is John Morley, of kindred mind with 
Mr. Justice Holmes, who shows us that 
what took place in his nineteenth century 
and now in ours, is in reality just what 
was happening in the first century, when 
apostles were calling men to hear all 
voices and to choose those to which heart- 


strings answered. In Mr. Morley’s own 
words,— 
«|. when old finalities and barren ortho- 


doxies were breaking up in the quest of 
men for deeper satisfactions for the in- 
tellectual and emotional needs of men.” 

If we were allowed a few words in 
which to deseribe liberalism fundamen- 
tally, we could do no better than to choose 
John Dewey’s own phrase—Liberalism is 
a method of intelligence. In thousands of 
opinions over fifty years, Justice Holmes 
has never faltered in his allegiance to the 
method of intelligence. In a tribute which 
he paid once to his great predecessor, 
John Marshall, he pointed out how ‘an 
unhelped meditation, caught by winds, 
might one day mount thrones and shoot 
across the world the electric despotism of 
unresisted power’. Again, addressing a 
group of young lawyers, he told them 
that in sailing in an intellectual bark 
they must aim for the pole, be pre- 
pared for rigorous hours, and hold them- 


selves in readiness if need be to wreck 
themselves on life. 
“Wager the salvation of the world”, 


he exclaimed on another occasion, “on a 
prophecy based on imperfect knowledge.” 

This reliance upon intelligence and upon 
intelligence alone compels the liberal mind 
to be tolerant, not from some height of 
assumed intellectual superiority, not 
through undiscriminating indifference, but. 
out of realization that any man’s ideas 
may be freely entered in the lists with 
ours. 

Justice Holmes is a shining example of 
this tolerance born of the conviction. that 
truth emerges finally for the guidance of 
men out of the clash of an intellectual 
arena. When many other opinions are 
buried in archives, I suspect that the 
world may go on reading what he said in 
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a case called Abrams versus the United 
States, just as men go on repeating what 
John Milton said nearly three hundred 
years ago concerning freedom of speech. 
Abrams happened to be one of a_ half- 
dozen communists charged with using the 
mails for literature of dangerous and in- 


cendiary character, convicted, and sen- 
tenced each to twenty years in prison. 
Justice Holmes dissented, with this 


memorable memorandum : 

“When men have come to realize that 
time has upset many fighting beliefs, they 
may come to believe, even more than they 
believe the very foundations of their own 
conduct, that the ultimate good desired 
is better reached by free trade in ideas, 

that the best test of truth is the 
power of thought to get itself accepted 
in the open market, and that truth is the 
only ground upon which their wishes 
safely can be carried out.” 

No breath of communism or sympathy 
with it, but the belief firmly held that 
even the communist has to be dealt with 
by the way of intelligence, not by impris- 
onment and deportation. 

How magnificent the liberal mind! What 
dimensions ! It does not stand aloof. It does 
not move in closed or narrow channels. Its 
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kinships are with the least as with the 
greatest. If the world is subject to ra- 
tional interpretation it is of one piece. 
Touch it anywhere and it may yield ideas. 
What we do is not so important as that 
we should do everything greatly. Remote 
corners often yield fragrance. So it was 
from a ease involving a plow horse in 
little Rehoboth in Massachusetts that our 
liberal distilled this wisdom : 

“My keenest interest is excited, not by 
what are called great cases and great 
questions, but by little decisions which the 
common run of selectors would pass by 
because they did not deal with the Consti- 
tution or a telephone company, but which 
have in them the germ of wider theory, 
and therefore of some profound change 
in the very tissue of the law.” 

For those who follow the method of in- 
telligence there can be nothing in the 
world to be called common or unclean. 

All in all, the mind of the liberal re- 
sembles nothing quite so much as a horse- 
man who shows the marks of hard riding 
and of struggle, but who never thinks of 
defeat, because he bears a sword of the 
spirit and “always he carries a pennon, 
and with it that little flutter that means 
ideals”. 


The Freedom of the Pulpit 


In the larger sense 
CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


freedom of utterance from the pul- 

pit of a free church. It is a privi- 
lege, however, that should be exercised 
with discretion. There are limitations on 
utterance that we are bound to observe, 
or disregard at peril. 

There can be no such thing as absolute 
freedom in the pulpit or anywhere else 
where human beings live, think and work 
together. Absolute freedom of utterance or 
of conduct means an extreme individual- 
ism that makes cooperation impossible in 
any social activities. The pulpit of a free 
church is free in the sense that conviction 
and utterance are not to be limited by. 
the law of the church, by the tenets of 
an established creed, or by arbitrary 
dictation. 

But the assumption that the occupant of 
the pulpit is free to say anything he may 
wish to say regardless of the conviction 
and feelings of the hearers is a violation 
of the principle of freedom in its larger 
sense. It is a violation also of a social 
sense of obligation. I say it humbly, for 
I have not always been without sin in 
this matter. We should recognize the free- 
dom of the pew as well as the freedom 
of the pulpit. If the two are to abide in 
harmony, neither the one nor the other 
can be absolutely free. The pew. should 
respect the rights of the pulpit. But the 
pew likewise has certain rights that the 
pulpit is bound to respect. 

The pulpit is sheltered behind certain 
conventions. In all fairness, the minister 
should recognize this fact and not take 


‘ PRIVILEGE to be highly prized is 


pulpit 
hearer may only think in silence or speak 
outside. This fact particularly places upon — 


undue advantage of it. The minister 
speaks, but the hearers are not permitted 
to answer back, nor question or challenge, 
what the minister may say. To do so 
would be to disturb the peace of the serv- 
ice. The minister usually has the first 
word and the last word so far as_ his 
utterances are concerned. The 


the minister the obligation to be fair to 
the hearer whenever he undertakes to 
speak on issues that involve controversy. 
He owes it to those who may be opposed 
to his view to state as fairly as possible 
the opposing view. He must not ruthlessly 
override the convictions of those who hear. 

The preacher should be careful not to 
devote himself too much to his own hob- 
bies and interests. The hearers also have 
their hobbies and interests, and these de- 
serve consideration. When a minister faces 
a congregation he faces a people with a 
multitude of interests, questionings, and 
needs, These are the people who are sup- 


.porting the minister and the church, and 


they are doing so with a view to receiving 
a certain benefit and achieving a certain 
purpose. This benefit and this purpose 
may be very vaguely defined in their 
minds, and the people may have all sorts 
of mistaken ideas. But whatever may be 
his audience, and whatever may be its 
state of mind, that is the audience and 
that is the state of mind to which the 
preacher must address himself. He is in 
the pulpit to help these people, to 
(Continued on page 47) 


Declaration of an American Citizen 


Editors appeal to the country for a better naturalization law 


HE REGISTER, in publishing a 

resolution of civic interest, departs 

from a general policy, to-day, for 

a good cause. With about thirty 
other religious papers of America it joins 
in the following Declaration of an Amer- 
ican Citizen. 

Aroused by what is regarded as a grave 
violation of the essence of democracy 
and the spirit of the free soul’s religion, 
illustrated in the case of Professor Mac- 
intosh, the Editors call upon our readers 
to petition for an effectual amendment 
to the naturalization law of the United 
States of America. 

This union of conviction of representa- 
tive church journals is a remarkable 
demonstration of the singleness of pur- 
pose of high religion in this country. 

For Unitarians the resolution is a con- 
firmation of that other great resolution 
of the Fourth Biennial Conference in 
Philadelphia, October 22, 1931, which de- 
clared that we use “all possible efforts to 
find some relief, if necessary, in a con- 
stitutional amendment, from the intoler- 
able results of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion” [in the Macintosh case]. Here is 
our opportunity. 


Wuereas, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has refused citizenship to 
Prof. Douglas Clyde Macintosh on the 
ground that he was unwilling to promise 
to subject his conscience to an act of Con- 
gress in the event of a war which he 
might at the time believe to be unjust 
and contrary to the will of God; and 

Wuerras, the ground upon which the 
Court’s decision rested was the alleged 
fact that every native-born citizen of the 
United States has impliedly made the 
identical promise which Mr. Macintosh 
refused to make, and that to admit Mr. 
Macintosh with such a reservation of con- 
science would give him a privileged status 
as a citizen in comparison with the status 
of native-born citizens ; and 

Wuerras, the Supreme Court’s decision, 
together with the argument on which it 
rests, affects not only an applicant for 
naturalization but every native-born citi- 
zen, whether he be willing or unwilling 
to bear arms in event of war, and lends 
itself to a justification of any form of 
tyranny over the free conscience of Amer- 
ican citizens ; and 

Wuernas, the Supreme Court, referring 
to Professor Macintosh, says: 


“When he speaks of putting his al- 
legiance to the will of God above his 
allegiance to the government, it is 
evident ... that he means to make 
his own interpretation of the will of 
God the decisive test... . We are a 
Christian people. ... But we are also 
a nation with the duty to survive, .. - 
a nation whose government must go 
forward upon the assumption... that 
unqualified allegiance to the nation 
and submission and obedience to the 
laws of the land, as well those made 
for war as those made for peace, are 
not inconsistent with the will of God” ; 
and 


WHEREAS, it is a fundamental principle 
of democracy that conscience shall not be 
sacrificed to the state, but that the state 
accepts the responsibility of so fashion- 
ing its policies that it will enlist the sup- 
port of the free consciences of its citizens: 
and . 

WHEREAS, no principle contributes so 
much to the moral dignity of democracy 
and to the purifying and stabilizing of 
the state as the guarantee of a free con- 
science to all its citizens and an un- 
hindered right to worship and serve God 
according to the dictates of a free con- 
science ; and 


Registered 


The day when man becomes a 
fectly rational being marks his end. 
—Sir Arthur Keith. 


per- 


Pacifism is ineffective and has 
pleasant flavor.—H. G. Wells. 


an un- 


Asking Europe to disarm is like asking 
a man in Chicago to give up his life in- 
surance.—Will Rogers. 


Some erimes are crimes in themselves; 
they would be crimes without any law— 
the cruelties, mockeries, the breaches of 
faith that astonish and wound. 

—H. G. Wells. 


What you must do is to teach people 
not that drink will do them harm or good, 
but make them understand that it is in 
the last degree disgraceful to a man that 
he cannot provide his own genuine courage 
and high spirits without drink. 

—George Bernard Shaw. 


Wuereas, in his dissenting opinion in 
this same case Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes, with the concurrence of Justices 
Brandeis, Holmes, and Stone, denied that 
the oath of allegiance can rightly be made 
to bear the interpretation advanced by 
the majority of the court, and affirmed 
the contrary view as follows: 


“In the forum of conscience, duty 
to a moral power higher than the state 
has always been maintained. The 
reservation of that supreme obliga- 
tion, as a matter of principle, would 
unquestionably be made by many of 
our conscientious and law abiding 
citizens. The essence of religion is be- 
lief in a relation to God involving 
duties superior to those arising from 
any human relation. . . . One cannot 
speak of religious liberty, with proper 
appreciation of its essential and his- 
toric significance, without assuming 
the existence of a belief in supreme 
allegiance to the will of God”; and 


Wuereas, insofar as citizens assent to 
the doctrine advanced by the court’s de- 


cision they consent to the nullification of 
the most basic principle of ethical reli- 
gion, and surrender their own and the 
church’s freedom to preach and practice 
that truth which is the vital breath of 
any spiritual faith, namely, that God 
alone is Lord of the conscience, and that 
we must obey God rather than men; and 

WHEREAS, if those who are American 
citizens allow the imputation of such an 
obligation to pass without protest, they 
thereby acquiesce in a ruling which is 
not only, in the language of Chief Justice 
Hughes, “repugnant to the fundamental 
principle of representative government”, 
but which radically modifies the spirit 
of our democracy and smothers spiritual 
religion by setting up the state as the 
supreme object of devotion beyond which 
religion dare not go; and 

WHEREAS, it is required of citizens when 
entering upon public office, whether fed- 
eral or state, and when applying for pass- 
ports, and on other occasions, to take the 
same oath of allegiance which, under this 


decision, now implies the giving of an 
absolute pledge to hold their personal 


consciences in subservience to the will of 
Congress as the final interpretation of the 
will of God; now 


THEREFORE, I, a citizen of the United 
States, solemnly refuse to acknowledge 
the obligation which the Supreme Court 
declares to be binding upon all citizens, 
whether native-born or naturalized. I have 
not promised, expressly or tacitly, to ac- 
cept an act of Congress as the final inter- 
pretation of the will of God, and I will 
not do so. In my allegiance to my coun- 
try I withhold nothing, not even my life. 
But I cannot give my conscience. That 
belongs to God. I repudiate the obligation 
which the Supreme Court’s decision would 
impose upon me, and declare that the 
imposition of such an obligation is the 
essence of tyranny. I refuse to be bound 
by it. 

I further solemnly declare that until 
this intolerable restriction upon conscience 
and religion has been removed I will not 
tuke the oath of allegiance upon any 
oecasion without adding thereto a reserva- 
tion of the right of conscience and of 
my supreme allegiance to the will of God. 

I therefore earnestly and respectfully 
petition Congress to amend the naturaliza- 
tion law so as to unbind the consciences 
of American citizens and to insure that 
no alien who is otherwise qualified, and 
who is willing to be subject to the same 
obligations in all respects as a native- 
born citizen, shall be refused citizenship. 


CST ome M I Ae. one ofete wyatt etevelerate shear ereie ; 


Please mail to the Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER who will forward 
the petition to Washington. .,On applica-~ 
tion, Copies of the Declaration for distribu- 
tion will be furnished in quantities at bare 
cost. 


‘Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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An Insoluble Question? 


N ANOTHER PAGE in to-day’s issue there 
() is an article on the freedom of the pulpit. 

What we want is a statement that brings 
the ideal and the actual closer together. Mr. 
Girelius makes a good contribution. When all is 
said, this question of how much liberty a minister 
may have is insoluble. 

There is a bright line that is supposed to guide 
our conduct: Free speech in the pulpit, free judg- 
ment in the pew. The latter part of that under- 
standing is what we ought to consider. Here is a 
church, a company of people governed on the prin- 
ciple that the majority rules. A minister is ac- 
ceptable or not acceptable. They have their freedom 
to decide. As a matter of hard fact, the minister 
always has the lesser end of the arrangement, be- 
cause the church hires him and does its will with 
him. That is true in our so-called free churches. A 
church may be a thoroughly free church and yet be 
hard on ministers. 

It is obyious that being free is not the key to 
the matter. There must be a quality of allowance, 
encouragement to unrestrained inquiry and 
prophetic preaching, in a spirit of broad and 
catholic sympathy, if we are to have not only a 
free church but a liberal church. 

It is necessary, in order that we may survive, for 
all of us to give a push to the adventurous spirits, 
who go seeking new truths in every field that they 
may instruct and inspirit their people. The liberal 
gospel is always a new and not a repetitious gospel. 

We wish in these discussions there would be less 
concern about the independence of the minister and 
tolerance in the congregation, and more emphasis 
on the mission of a liberal church. Define that, and 
it seems to us the other things take care of them- 
selves to a degree. 

To the proposition that a minister should measure 
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up to the requirements of the congregation as his 
first obligation, we cannot subscribe at all. That he 
should have tact, taste, and caution, seems for a 
community of intelligent and liberated souls banded 
together for the exploration of life, altogether 
secondary, although necessary. To make these 
things primary is dangerous to the minister’s 
integrity and the congregation’s well-being. But 
what, we ask, is a liberal church? 


Minot Simons Writes 


O KNOW what one believes is to have a 

corner stone for one’s character and life. Minot 

Simons knows; and his new volume, just 
issued by the Beacon Press, entitled “A Modern 
Theism’”, is in a high degree what he aims to make 
of it,—“a more realistic approach to an under- 
standing of the Reality in which the human spirit 
has its being”’. 

Amoug Unitarians the theological position of 
Dr. Simons is to be counted conservative and 
forward moving. He is by no means intellectually 
one with the humanists. There is something more 
and better for him than a neutral attitude to the 
universe. Cosmic intention is in human life, and 
religious purpose is in the world. Man and his world 
are joined indissolubly in the glorious career in 
which the variety of experience is to be resolved in 
the unity of finite and infinite. 

Any man who has such a faith is bound to live 
abundantly. Support for one who believes that the 
universe confirms the spiritual cravings of his 
nature is equal to every extremity. There are many 
learned men, especially the evangelical scientists, 
like Eddington, Millikan, Jeans, and Mather, who 
are one with the thesis of Dr. Simons, through and 
through. The difference between his position and 
that of the more unyielding rationalists, like 
Bertrand Russell, Julian Huxley, and, in our own 
company, John Dietrich, Burdette Backus, Curtis 
Reese, and Ernest Caldecott, is that they regard 
man as a part of nature, yet above nature, in that 
all the values which describe man at his highest, 
they would say, are not to be found in the natural 
order; or at least they do not find the values there 
and are in no wise disturbed since man can and 
does conceive and make these values. He always 
has done so. 

Well, who knows the truth? It were a more com- 
forting religion, perhaps, for one to believe that he 
is a member of the scheme entire, and not one trying 
to add something to it on his own. Surely if awe in 
the face of life, wonderment at the laws of the 
starry firmament, a sense of security in the un- 
changing universal order, and a holy urgency to 
press on as a son of light to triumphant immortal- 
ity, constitute high religion, Dr. Simons has it and 
conveys a sense of it in the atmosphere and intelli- 
gence of this book. In every page there is the far 


intimation of the serene mystical temperament kept 


in bounds by the sinewy toughness of a realistic 
mind. It is a most creditable achievement. 

We suggest to the Beacon Press and the Publi- 
cation Committee of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation that they publish a companion volume from 
another Unitarian on “A Modern Humanism”. That 
would be both fair and useful. 


ne RE eR eS a ee 


_ church ought to be the place that winds us up, that 
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The Annual Meeting 


HESE ARE the days for annual meetings of 
[te religious societies. When the reports of the 

officers are all heard, and the material con- 
ditions are frankly acknowledged, there is need of 
a new emphasis on what is true and real. 

The minister’s turn comes, probably at the last, 
to give a cheering word and to eall upon the people 
to press on with their common religious business, 
the worth of which he will be at pains to demon- 
strate as he has never done before. Perhaps he will 
recall the Cavalier Chaplain, Fuller, who lived in 
another day when untoward things touching upon 
the people’s living were round and about; and 
from his writings on Good Thoughts for Bad Times 
the minister will glean certain suggestions. 

This is a new state of the world and an unprec- 
edented experience for all of us. It is not enough 
to say life is just one thing after another. We feel 
that everything comes at once. How to meet suc- 
cessfully what cannot be foretold or measured is 
too much. The outward losses have to be taken, and 
the testing of stamina may be an ordeal too severe 
to be borne. 

That is where the church proves what it is worth 
and what her people are able to endure. The call 
upon the interior resources about which we once 
used pleasant words in our prosperity is now a 
real fact. All those fruits of the spirit spoken of 
in the Bible which seemed so good and yet in a way 
So superfluous when everything was moving 
smoothly, now come full focus, and we can live be- 
cause we can find them within ourselves: And if 
they need reviving, quickening, strengthening, we 
have resources upon which we can rely. The 
churches teach these things for these times. 

There will be something for each one according 
to his need, to be found according to his beliefs and 
his temperament. That wife who leaned upon her 
husband in an extremity (it is quite as true that 
husbands lean upon their wives) reminded him 
that she was not an eight-day clock, but needed to 
be wound up daily, in order to keep going. We of 
the churches ought to be seven-day clocks, and the 


“restoreth the soul”, as we go regularly to our 
worship. 

One gets constancy from the church habit. That 
quality to-day is needed to meet the untruth that 
we must have good times and bad times. The idea 
is held that there is a necessary alternation in the 
material world. That is untrue because we deter- 
mine the material world. It is just as untrue as 
that there should be cycles of sickness and health, 
goodness and evil, in human life. In constant lives 


there are no alternations. We should count it a re- 


1 
— 


proach to a community to-day if it were scourged 
by recurrent epidemics of smallpox and typhoid 


fever, because we have largely mastered the laws of 


health. We move steadily onward. 

The time is nearly upon us when the stability 
and constancy of the economic order will be a fact, 
and we shall be subjected to the universal disaster 
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of want periodically no more than the world is 
laid low periodically by wholesale disease. Pros- 
perity for all is simply economic health, material 
morality, the substance of sound religion. 

These and other things the minister will say, the 
people will assent, and the meeting will close with 
a common sense of having heard the truth. 


Why the Liberal? 


[ET US avail ourselves of the hour when the 
[wit Nation is paying its meed to Mr. Justice 
Holmes. He is everywhere exalted as a liberal; 
even from the conservatives he receives such praise 
as not one of their own enjoys. Why is it that a 
liberal ranks so high? What is it that makes a lib- 
eral honored and distinguished? 

As we look backward over the years is it not 
true that almost without exception the illustrious 
and immortal are recognized as liberals? We are 
referring to the men who have been benefactors 
of their time in the realm of practicable ideals. 
There are conservatives who have become great as 
soldiers, merchants, financiers, and teachers; but is 
there a single instance of a supremely great con- 
servative who has pushed the world to higher moral, 
social, political, and spiritual levels? All these, we 
believe, have been and are liberals. 

The reason for this eminence and renown is that 
the liberal is ever seeking new and better terms for 
mankind. He is one who lives dangerously for their 
sake. His whole spirit is adventurous for humanity. 
The central trait of him is to explore and to dare, 
so that he may find something that we have never 
had. The liberal is celebrated in history as none 
other is because we say that he makes progress. 


Charles P. Scott 


HARLES P. SCOTT of The Manchester 
( Guardian is dead. He was the greatest liberal 
editor of Britain, and probably of the whole 
world, for more than fifty years. A Unitarian, Mr. 
Scott was liberal in his religious faith, and out of 
that faith he consistently developed a liberal atti- 
tude in all things. He was a political liberal, pre- 
eminently. He drew about himself men of the 
highest editorial distinction and they made The 
Guardian respected for its richly informed public 
opinion and its constrained but firm adherence to 
principle, even when, as in the case of their oppo- 
sition to the Boer war, it cost the paper heavily. 
Its strength was sustained, and it returned to favor. 
Mr. Scott’s passing is at a time when the Liberal 
Party in Britain is at the point of extinction; as 
The Nation says, this fact gives a tragic touch to 
his death. But in a larger view there is nothing to 
cast us down. Liberalism knows only progress, 
though on the march there will be a halt or even a 
setback. At present throughout the world the forces 
of conservatism are making us stand. It will not 
long be so. Keep the courage and hold the faith, 
with the liberal principle. In such terms Mr. Scott’s 
whole career speaks to us, and we shall go on in due 
season to new measures of liberty. 
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Thirty-Two Parishes Visited 


A survey of church school work; and a description of problems, 
quarters, groups and personalities 


GERTRUDE fia lAra 


EN days after the conclusion of a 
ten weeks’ field trip in the Middle 


West, I see the thirty-two churches 
visited as a panorama of personalities, 
eroups, buildings, problems—a medley of 
impressions. Hach church, however, has 
distinctive features and individuality as 
T think of it in relation to the educational 
work done in its church school. Formally 
informally I met the teachers and 
officers of the schools, and sometimes 
parents, children and others from the 
church attended the meetings. The largest 
gathering numbered seventy, and the 
smallest group, five. Church buildings 
varied from the rented hall in which the 
newly organized group in Flint, Mich., 
holds its services, to the cathedral-like 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago, whose 
eraceful spire silhouetted against the sky 
is a thing of beauty and a joy to the be- 
holder. Most of the buildings have attrac- 
tive auditoriums for church services, but 
the parish houses, and the facilities for 
educational and social activities, differ 
greatly. Some have good classrooms and 
adequate equipment; others lack even the 
simplest of screens for separating class 
meetings. Yet, with the great variations 
in numbers, and the wide divergences in 
physical equipment, everywhere I found 
people earnestly seeking for ways of mak- 
ing religion a vital force in the lives of 
children and young people. 

Church school work should be interest- 
ing and creative. To suggest ways in 
which these objects may be accomplished, 
samples of various kinds of handwork that 
have been made in many different schools 
were carried from church to church. This 
exhibit included work for all ages: pat- 
terns, dolls, pictures, charts, maps, posters, 
puppets, news sheets, church school an- 
nouncements, and service of worship ma- 
terials. Most of the churches visited added 
something to the display, and others 
promised to send in materials later. Con- 
struetive work, wisely directed, may be 
a great aid in teaching, for the clarifica- 
tion of ideas and for creative activity. It 
should not be used as an end in itself 
nor merely as busywork. In its wider ap- 
plications, expressional work includes 
much more than the articles that can be 
carried as a suitcase exhibit, for it may 
also be dramatization, discussion, read- 
ing, research or any work that contrib- 
utes to the growth of the child. Prof. John 
Dewey’s educational idea of learning 
through. experience is essentially a re- 
statement of the time-honored principle of 
learning to do by doing. 

I was impressed with the fine person- 
alities of the teachers and officers of the 
schools. Many have had training and ex- 
perience, and the inexperienced were 
eager to improve, and to conduct their 
classes or their schools along modern 
lines. In nearly every school one or more 
teachers were reaching out to numerous 


and 
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sources for study material, and develop- 
ing original ‘courses of study, or new 
methods of presenting familiar subjects. 
The lessons thus become a fascinating en- 
terprise for both pupils and teacher. 
There are many evidences of the grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of beautiful 
surroundings for the children. Seldom is 
the school relegated to a dark basement. 
A number of schools meet in the church 
auditoriums. Others have beautified their 
parish halls or vestries. In Omaha, Neb., 
the basement was not merely redecorated, 
it was transformed, and so skillfully re- 
modeled that no visitor suspects that the 
artistic paneling conceals heating pipes. 


The little stage has become a _ lovely 
chancel, with velvet curtains at the back. 


In front of these stands the table, with 
a large vase of flowers on it. At either end 
of the table are the two tall seven-branch 
wrought-iron candelabra, which were de- 
signed by a member of the church. The 
lighting of the candles is a part of the 
regular Sunday service, and a_ privilege 
coveted by the pupils. Concealed lights 
illumine the stage, and increase the re- 
semblance to a chancel. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, an entirely new ef- 
fect was produced through the addition 
of a beautiful three-paneled, rose-gold 
screen, in front of the large stnge curtain. 
A vase of flowers and two candlesticks 
stand within the screen; a velvet hanging 
drops from the edge of the stage to the 
floor. This setting was designed by a mem- 
ber of the church, and harmonized with 
the lines and colors of the parish hall. 

The leaders of the worship services 
rightly value carefully arranged orders 
of service, and spend much time and 
thought on their preparation. A number 
of schools mimeograph or print their sery- 
ices: Minneapolis, Indianapolis, St. Paul, 
Peoria, and First Unitarian Church, Chi- 
cago. Others have compiled their own 
loose-leaf service books: Cedar Rapids, 
Ta.; Omaha, Neb.; Keokuk, Ia.; Dayton, 
Ohio; Geneva, Ill. In four of the eleven 
churches: Omaha, St. Paul, Peoria, 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, in which 
I was a visitor at the regular school 
service of worship, I was greatly pleased 
to see young people between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen years taking part in 
the service, leading it, reading the lesson, 
or giving the talk. They showed prepara- 
tion for their parts, and they spoke with 
poise and dignity. 

The schools are developing many inter- 
esting projects. Davenport, Ia., Chureh of 
the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. and the First 
Unitarian Congregational Church,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, publish newspapers,—mim- 
eographed sheets that report class news, 
school plans, ete. Young people have splen- 
did opportunities for creative work in 
the editing of such papers. Other schools, 
not visited on this trip, that are printing 
similar newspapers this year include 


Washington, D.C., Syracuse, N.Y., Plain- 
field, N.J., Watertown and Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

The Church of the Unity, St. Louis, fea- 
tures a Toyshop. After the church school 
session many children remain, for the 
church hour, when they repair toys, weave 
baskets and do other kinds of craft work. 
The articles are given to charitable insti- 
tutions or sold at the church bazaars. 

Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., under 
the leadership of Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, 
is carrying on an unusual school program. 
In addition to regular class studies, there 
are five special subjects: puppets, art, 
drama, science, and workshop. Hach class 
above the primary grades spends eight 
weeks on class study or a special subject. 
The ninth Sunday is given over to an 
assembly program with a puppet show, a 
dramatization, and an exhibit of work 
from the art, science, workshop and study 
classes. During the four quarters of the 
year each class has two terms of class 
study, and two terms with a different 
special subject. Because the Sunday hour 
is too limited for the completion of such 
an extended program, many pupils come 
to the church Saturday mornings to paint 
puppets, make costumes, ete. Most of the 
teachers in the school are volunteers, even 
those in charge of special subjects. The 
school opens at 9.30 with a service of wor- 
ship in their beautiful chapel. 

To make such activities possible the 
church basement was remodeled two years 
ago, and already it is inadequate. A 
public school building across the street 
from the church has been secured for the 
drama class. The pupils are intensely in- 
terested in the school and the attendance 
has grown rapidly. One hundred and 
twenty-six children were present when I 
visited there November 15, 1931. 

The improvement of schools should be 
a major concern of all churches. Their 
work should be part of an educational 
program for the whole church. It needs 
able leadership, adequate equipment, 
enough teachers and workers who are will- 
ing to give time and energy. Parents, 
the church body, and even ministers do 
not always feel its real importance. Super- 
intendents confided to me that they were 
greatly handicapped for lack of funds 
because the church did not include the 
school in its budget. Practically all schools 
are faced with the geographical problem 
and the question of how to carry on and 
extend their program when their pupils 
come long distances from widely scat- 
tered homes. Parental cooperation is 
the only help for this situation. Most 
of our schools are small—some un- 
necessarily so. In general there is a defi- 
nite relationship between the size and 
quality of the school and the attitude of 


| 


the minister and the church toward ity | 


An encouraging evidence of interest on 


the part of parents is illustrated by the 
following story. A mother was so pleased 
with the work of one church school that 
she went to the director and said that she 
paid tuition to the private school which 
her three children attended week days 
and she did not see why she should not 


, 
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pay tuition to the school which they at- 
tended on Sundays. One of the churches, 
the Ann Arbor, Mich., school of religion, 
charges tuition for its pupils. 

While ‘in Chicago, contacts were made 
with the churches of that area, students 
and other workers in the field of religious 
education. My headquarters were at The 
Meadville Theological School, the Uni- 
tarian stronghold at Woodlawn Avenue 


and 57th Street. Those four corners are 
occupied by The Meadville Theological 
School building; Meadville House, the 


dormitory for men; Channing House, the 
dormitory for women; the residence of 
the president of the school, Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, and the First Unitarian Church. 
More than twenty earnest students from 
all parts of the United States, from Ger- 
many and from Transylvania, are taking 
courses in Meadville Theological School 
and in the University of Chicago. They 
gain practical experience through church 
school, young people’s and social service 
work in different churches. Each after- 
noon at 5.40 o’clock, as twilight is falling, 
they assemble in the chapel of the First 
Unitarian Church and take their turns 
conducting a brief devotional service. Be- 
coming acquainted with the faculty and 
the student body of the Meadville School 
was a pleasant experience. 

Bven to a person born and brought up 
in the Middle West, there was a thrill 
in such an extensive trip through the wide 
expanses of rolling fertile country, dur- 
ing the beautiful fall season, just past. 
Views along the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers are wonderful. I enjoyed especially 
the six hundred miles of travel by auto- 
mobile in Illinois and Iowa, which I was 
fortunate to have when going to and from 
eonferences or across country to make 
-ailroad connections. I have always known 
the isolation of one Unitarian ehureh in 
a city that is widely separated from other 
cities. The appreciation of this isolation 
is inereased by actually visiting the 
churches which have so little contact with 
other Unitarian churches, and in some 
places no fellowship with the churches of 
the other denominations in the community. 

The trip was a rewarding experience for 
the opportunities of meeting individuals 
and groups of our denomination. It was 
invaluable for the understanding of the 
local situations, the interesting things that 
the churches are doing, their hopes, suc- 
cesses, and problems. In spite of the fi- 
nancial difficulties of the present era, they 
are maintaining a courageous spirit. With 
the glimpse of their church life as caught 
in a brief visit of a day or two, came a 
widened acquaintanceship, and a never-to- 
be-forgotten memory of the cordial hos- 
pitality and generous entertainment of 


friendly people. 


Books Wanted ! 


Through a Post Office Mission worker 
the department of religious education has 
learned of a correspondent in Wheelers- 
burg, Ky., who wishes to start a Sunday 
school for a group of about 100 children 
and young people in her neighborhood. 
Textbooks are needed, also song and sery- 
ice books. There are children from six to 


‘fourteen years of age, and young people up 
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to twenty-one years. If any churches have 
books which they would like to donate 
to such a cause, will they kindly com- 
municate with the department of reli- 
gious education, 25 Beacon Street, Boston? 
The department is also desirous of ob- 
taining some copies of “Beginnings”, by 
A. W. Gould, which is now out of print. 


Successful Semester 


Pacific School for the Ministry carries on 
with vigor and assurance 


Reporting upon conditions at the Pacific 


Unitarian School for the Ministry in 
Berkeley, Calif., President William 8. 
Morgan, Ph.D., states that, despite the 


financial reverses suffered by the School, 
the past semester was highly successful. 
This was due in part to the spirit of the 
student body and in part to the response 
of those interested in the school and its 
future. In the past the school had always 
offered scholarships based upon the at- 
tainment of excellent work. At present 
there is no money for these scholarships, 
but the students almost unanimously have 
faced the problem heroically. Because of 
the School's cooperation with the Pacific 
School of Religion, conducted under the 
auspices of the Congregationalists, and 
with the University of California, there 
has been no impairment of the School’s 
curriculum. Supplementing the work of 
President Morgan in the Philosophy of 
Religion, Dr. ©. S. S. Dutton, of the 
First Unitarian Church of San Francisco, 
gave a course on the religious thought 
and ideals of the poets; Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake gave a course on adyanced homi- 
letics: and Prof. Charles E. Rugh, of the 
department of education at the University 
of California, gave a course on religious 
education. = 

The work of adjusting the school to the 
new conditions imposed upon it is being 
prosecuted with vigor. It is the intention 
of the trustees and faculty to make it an 
increasingly effective force in ministerial 
education. Registration for the spring 
semester of 1932 took place January 11. 
No new registrations were accepted and 
one old registration was refused. The 
teaching of the fall semester is being 
further supplemented during the spring 
semester by a course of lectures by Dr. 
William I. Lawrance on religious educa- 
tion, and by Hubert N. Rowell, M.D., on 
psychiatric: problems for the parish min- 
ister. Dr. Rowell is psychiatrist for the 
Berkeley police department, perhaps the 
most advaneed in the United States, and 
the school is extremely fortunate to have 
his services. Dr. Lawrance’s years of serv- 
ice as secretary of the department of 
religious education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association will bring to former 
students the ripened fruits of a wide and 
sympathetic experience. 

Advanced students in homiletics are re- 
ceiving engagements as occasional preach- 
ers in nearby churches. This is a part of 
their school training. These engagements 
give an opportunity for judging the ef- 
fectiveness of the students under practical 
conditions. Most of the men who have 
gone out so far this academic year have 
been well received. 


4] 


Mrs. Budlong Resigns 


She becomes hostess at the 
Stow, Mass. 

Rey. Minna ©. Budlong, after nearly nine 
years’ faithful service to the General <AJ- 
liance as field secretary, presented her 
resignation at the January meeting of 
the executive board to take effect April 
30 of the present year. Mrs. Budlong re 
signs to accept the position as hostess 
of the Rest House at Stow, Mass., which 
the American Unitarian Association plans 
to open in May. 

Mrs. Budlong’s years of tireless travel 
giving her a wide acquaintance in every 
State as well as among our Canadian 
friends and even across the sea, have 
especially fitted her for this position. She 
will prove one of the assets of this at- 
tractive new venture of the Association. 

Mrs. Budlong leaves the immediate 
work of the Alliance with the hearty good 
wishes and warm appreciation of her 
loyal friends of the General Alliance. 


Rest House, 


Costumes for Biblical Plays 

The Department of Religious Education 
has purchased from the Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church in San _ José, 
Calif., about fifty costumes for use in 
Biblical plays. These were designed and 
made under the supervision of Miss Mary 
Lawrance, and were used by her in her 
work in the San José church. The Tissot 
Bible pictures were carefully studied for 
designs, some of the costumes being exact 
reproductions of figures in these pictures, 
while others are type reproductions. There 
are kimonos for women and girls, and 
tunics for boys and small men, also for 
larger men. Many of these are in plain 
colors: reds, blues, browns, and greens, 
with headdresses and girdles of matching 
or contrasting colors, but there are several 
of striped materials in oriental colorings. 

These costumes may be rented by 
churches, schools, or other organizations 
which are putting on Biblical plays. For 
further information address the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Religious Education Conference 

The General Alliance committee on re- 
ligious education will hold a conference 
in the Fifield Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, February 2, at 10.30 a.m. The 
subject will be, “The Alliance and Reli- 
gious Education’. The speaker is to be 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. All interested in the important sub- 
ject of the religious training of young 
people are urged to attend. 


SpoKANE, WasH.—Members of the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church who pledged to earn an extra 
dollar for their branch, did so, and re- 
ported the fact in rhyme or jingle; the 
verses were compiled by one of the mem- 
bers and sold at additional profit. 
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Barth and His Gospel 


THOMAS H,. BILLINGS 


A NEW CB8RIS- 
New York: 


KARL BARTH, PROPHET OF 
TIANITY? By Wilhelm Pauck. 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

This book, by the Professor of 
Church History and Historical Theology 


in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
consists of two chapters that give 
the background and development of 


Barth’s ideas, followed by a series of 
chapters that interpret and estimate the 
Barthian theology. Barth, Professor Pauck 
thinks, is not the prophet of a new Chris- 
tianity. He is too much concerned with 
traditional conceptions, too much given 
to putting his system into the Bible and, 
by drawing it out again; seeking to give 
it the semblance of Biblical authority. 
“But’, our author adds, Barth’s voice 
“rings in our ears and we will not forget 
his message”. The content of that mes- 
sage has been set forth in Tur REGISTER 
on a number of occasions. Dr. Dodson’s 
review, in the issue of November 26 last, 
of two of the numerous books on Barth 
sums it briefly but sufficiently. It seems 
incredible that any man could get the 
following that Barth apparently has for 
a view of God that, since Newton, has 
been an impossibility for most intelligent 
people in the Western world. A God who 
is “totally other’, who “touches the world 
only at a tangent”, must be totally un- 
known and cannot concern us. We should 
not know it even if he had revealed him- 
self. Barth is really driving toward 
Platonism, although none of his critics 
seem to notice this connection. Professor 
Pauck does not mention Plato as a source. 
Plato, too, believed in a world of reality 
which totally transcends this sensible 
world but yet somehow is the meaning 
and motive of all that happens, the savior 
of all that find it. But Plato is easier to 
understand than Barth. He is more in 
touch with reality and vastly more re- 
warding to his readers. Barth’s strength 
is his vehement affirmation of spiritual 
reality. 


For Those Emerging 


GoD, SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE. By Charles 
David Wyche, M.D. Boston: The Stratford Co. 


$2.50. 


A book for the thinking layman or 
clergyman who has become dissatisfied 
with the traditional theology of the Chris- 
tian Church. The writer is not a theolo- 
gian but a medical man; nevertheless, he 
undertakes “to reveal and to make clear 
to the mind of the reader as best he ean, 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth”. This is a big undertaking. 
One is reminded of the attacks on the 
Bible staged more than a generation ago 
by Ingersoll, Bradlaugh and others. His 
knowledge of modern criticism of the 
Bible is not very authoritative; but he 
has a keen eye for the absurdities and the 


baseless beliefs of traditional religion, and 
exposes them with confidence and relish. 
The style is rather jerky; but that may 
not be an objection to an age accustomed 
to the motion-picture and the radio. The 
author is weakest when he comes to deal 
with general philosophical matters. His 
account of free will as the same in the 
man as in the dog is very doubtful psy- 
chology. His conviction concerning the 
authority of science seems too assured for 
19351. The humanist would demur very 
audibly against his conception of God as 
“the supreme power above and behind the 
universe” and sole creator of all things. 

Nevertheless, since different people at 
any one time are at different stages of 
their mental development, it may well be 
that this book will both stimulate and 
liberate some minds while it leaves un- 
touched those who have gone over the 
ground it covers many times before. 

R. J. H. 


Jesus in Our Day 


JESUS IN OUR TBRACHING. By Clarence 
Tucker Craig. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 


An honest and profitable book by the 
professor of New Testament at Oberlin. 
Dr. Craig sets forth first the results of 
a critical study of the Gospels, takes up 
such questions as miracles, virgin birth, 
bodily resurrection, and the legends which 
have crept into the gospel story, shows 
their comparative unimportance, and pro- 
ceeds to bring out the essentials of Jesus 
as an inspiration to us moderns. These 
values he finds to be good health, the 
primacy of spiritual values, sincerity, for- 
giving nonretaliation, creative living, 
humble service, life received, and coura- 
geous faith. There is a valuable chapter 
on what Jesus means for different ages, 
infants, juniors, adolescents. Quotations 
are tempting. This on the discussion 
method: ‘‘We must wait a long time for 
truth to emerge from the exchange of 
ignorant prejudices.” “Jesus did not oc- 
cupy himself with the saving of ‘Souls’ as 
do some latter-day evangelists.’ “A 
heavenly being who condescended to come 
down to earth to dwell will: have few 
points of contact with pupils’ experience.” 
“If forgiveness was not easy for a grown 
man like Peter, neither does it come nat- 
urally to a self-assertive youngster.” 

The liberality of this book is a chal- 
lenge to the left wing liberals. If such fine 
freedom of expression is tolerated and en- 
couraged in the older communions, what 


shall we do about it? E. F. 
Edward VII. 
EDWARD VII., MAN AND KING. By H. E. 


Wortham, Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.00. 


A biography of the oldest son and suc- 
cessor of Queen Victoria which is more 
personal than political. Although Mr. 
Wortham omits none of the important 
achievements of the reign of the seventh 
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Edward, he is more concerned with him 
as man than monarch. With convincing 
skill, he describes the developing per- 
sonality of the man who, though he came 
to the throne late in life, and was destined 
to reign less than ten years, contrary to 
expectations, revealed unexpected talents 
for his work; and left the monarchy more 
firmly established than he found it. Mr. 
Wortham makes much of the difficulties 
inherent in the position of Edward during 
the many years when he was Prince of 
Wales, interested in public questions, yet 
by his vigorous-minded mother compelled 
to refrain from any sharing of her duties. 
The wonder of it is that he did not go to 
seed utterly, that when finally he came 
to the throne, he had any qualities for 
ruling whatsoever. Much emphasis is also 
put upon the cosmopolitan interests which 
distinguished the man from all other 
British rulers, peculiarly fitting him to 
play the role of peacemaker which later 
fell to his lot. The many weaknesses of 
Edward the Transgressor (Mrs. Bell once 
called him Edward the Caresser!), while 
frankly acknowledged, are touched upon 
lightly, and are by no means suffered to 
darken unduly the portrayal of a char- 
acter very human, and possessing not a 
little charm. An interesting analysis of 
an historical personage who, as kings go, 
is entitled to be remembered with more 
gratitude and admiration than commonly 
fall to the members of his profession. 
A.R. H. 


The Preacher’s Art 


JESUS CAME PREACHING: CHRISTIAN PREACH- 
ING IN THE NEw AGp. By George A. Buttrick. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Yale Lectures on Preaching for 
1931, and one of the best of the series. 
Seven of the eight chapters could scarcely 
be improved upon, so packed full are they 
with homiletic wisdom, stated freshly and 
with imaginative power. Dr. Buttrick, 
with rare skill, brings out the principles 
underlying the art of preaching, the 
romance of its appeal, the essential means 
by which the sermon becomes what Phil- 
lips Brooks once called it, “truth strained 
through personality’. Only the final 
chapter, which defines the author’s theo- 
logical position, will grate on the sensi- 
bilities of liberals. Barring this, the rest 


of the book is first rate. A.R. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 
THe FATAL Five MINuvUtTmES. By “Rh. Aeros 
Walling. New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Walling has written some excellent 
thrillers; but his latest is better than 
Stroke of One, or Murder at the Keyhole. 
The sort of mystery story you are always 
looking for, and seldom find. A.R. H. 


John W. Shackford. Nashville: The Cokesburu 
Press. $1.50. 

A sane and modern discussion of Chris- 
tian education from the mildly evangelical 
standpoint. The author believes in real 
education which is a process of growth, 
not indoctrination. Kon 


>] 
HDUCATION IN THY CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By 


Sed 


How Laymen Are Working in Economic Fields 


League Chapter in Nashua, N.H., has put in effect a plan which already shows results 
im two industries, and is endorsed by religious leaders who desire an effectual 


PROJECT by which churches can 
rightly and effectively participate 
in political and economic affairs, 
initiated single-handed by the 

Nashua, N.H., chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has resulted thus far 
insan agreement by two New Hampshire 
factories to study the possibility of the 
six-hour day in some of their departments 
and has evoked favorable responses from 
leaders in other parts of the country, in 
the church, in industry, finance, education, 
and the professions. 

The kernel of the idea is simply that 
ehurch groups throughout the country, 
through an exchange of ideas by corre- 
spondence, may arrive at some clear, broad 
working concepts or definitions of funda- 
mental social activities, and then call upon 
experts to find out what must be done to 
make the definitions work. It is thus at 
the outset an attempt to do that which 
is so sadly lacking in many discussions 
and projects for reform—to come to an 
agreement on the meaning of terms. It 
is furthermore an endeavor to achieve 
teamwork between the idealists and the 
technical “practicalists”’, to make the 
group conscience of business and industry 
as keen and as operative as the individual 
conscience of the right-minded business 
man and the industrialist. 

- The project started with an endeavor 
by a group of laymen to make the First 
Unitarian Church of Nashua itself a more 
efficient and serviceable institution for its 
people and its community. Their activ- 
ities, which had the hearty cooperation 
of the minister, Rev. Otto Lyding, came 
to the point where the men felt that the 
ehurch could extend its service into the 
present extraordinary economic situation. 
The new project is carried on by a com- 
mittee of the Nashua League chapter, the 
“Committee of Correspondence’. All of 
this work grew chiefly out of the ideas of 
Harold M. Davis, a practical industrialist 
as well as an idealist, engineer in charge 
of the methods department of the Nashua 


—Gummed and. Coated Paper Company. 
' With him on the committee are Perley 


FE. Fletcher, retail merchant, Dr. E. Parker 
Little, physician, Fred H. Ruf, landscape 


- gardener, Philip E. Stevens, head of the 


f 
i 
\ 


» 


-ernor’s staff and of the 


Maine Manufacturing Company, and 
Philip ©. Heald, proprietor of several 
large apple orchards, member of the Goy- 
New England 


~ Council. 


Pa Their 


technique as a “Committee of 


Correspondence” is that of the eighty 


of the same 


Massachusetts committees 


name organized by Samuel Adams in zs 
These crystallized the opinion that eventu- 


ated in independence for the Colonies. The 


colonial committees, made up largely of 


; 


_ farmers, herr 
simply worked out the general principles 


blacksmiths, and _ fishermen, 


by which they wished to live, leaving 


technical details to be developed by ex- 
i€ ts. 


\ a the same way, the Nashua committee 


i 


church in the world 
IVAL McPEAK 


is trying to mobilize opinion among Uni- 
tarians and other religious people and 
among educators, industrial and business 
men and others. The committee’s first ten- 
tative conclusions were sent to every 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. The pro- 
cedure received the endorsement of Dr. 
tobert C. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations, and Malcolm 
©. Rees, administrative vice-president of 
the League. Another endorsement came 
from Hubert C. Herring, secretary of the 
Congregational Department of Social Re- 
lations, and a beginning has been made 
toward sending out the material to the 


6,000 Congregational churches. Coopera- 
tion is coming from Universalists and 


negotiations are under way with other 
fellowships. Letters of commendation for 
the project have come from officials of 
business, trades, and educational organiza- 
tions, from experienced business and pro- 
fessional men, from ministers, from 
League chapters and other groups and 
persons, including the State Tax Commis- 
sioners of New Hampshire. 

Laymen’s League chapters in Toledo, 
Ohio, Rutherford, N.J., and Melrose, Mass.. 
and the Men’s Club of the Hollis, L.1., 
church are among groups which have been 
first to consider the project in one way 
or another. Prominent Unitarian laymen 
who have expressed enthusiasm include 
John Landgrat of the Ohio Savings Bank 
and Trust Company of Toledo, and H. H. 
Griffiths, Des Moines, Ia., lawyer and mem- 
ber of the League Council. H. S. Person. 
managing director of the Taylor Society 
(engineers), writes to Mr. Davis: “I am 
interested in your ideas and your efforts, 
and I hope you will be persistent in them.” 
He addressed the Hollis Club on the 
project and reports: ‘I was on my feet 
for two hours and a half—fifty minutes of 
formal speaking and a hundred minutes 
answering questions. Your circular plus 
this meeting has started something in 
this community.” 

The material sent out consists of four 
things: (1) An explanation of the method 
by which, through discussion and exchange 
of ideas, certain fundamental principles or 
definitions of social activities can be 
worked out; (2) a statement of two 
definitions, one on “Taxation” and another 
on “Leisure and Work”, with their appli- 
cations to the present situation; (3) a 
suggested draft of a letter to the State 
Governor asking him to initiate studies 
by experts of methods to remedy the evils 
of our unplanned taxation system, and of 
ways and means of gradually bringing 
about shorter hours in industry on a na- 
tion-wide seale; and (4) suggestions to 
chapter presidents for planning a dis- 
cussion meeting on this project.* 


*Single copies of the material will be sent 
free to interested individuals. For groups a 
charge of one cent per copy is made to help 
defray the cost of printing. Requests are to 
be directed to Harold M. Davis, 10 Abbott 
Street, Nashua, N.H. 


Thus, this method is a combination of 
the following several features, each of 
which has been employed at one time or 
another, but all of which together make 
the plan somewhat unique: (1) The work- 
Ing out of fundamental social concepts 
through countrywide discussion and ex- 
change of ideas by correspondence: (2) the 
clear demarcation between the province of 
the church in stating these fundamentals in 
the light of religious idealism, and the 
province of the expert in working out the 
technical details for putting these concepts 
to work; (83) the consideration of only 
one or two concepts at a time rather than 
an attempt to cover the whole field of 
economic and social planning; and (4) 
a way to “do something about it” at each 
stage of the discussions, indicated at this 
stage by the letters to governors asking 
for expert study and planning. 

Taxation, says the first definition, is 
simply collective buying of things and 
services that cannot be as advantageously 
bought by individuals. It is an industry in 
which we all invest. Such collective buy- 
ing increases as communities develop. 
After a time we are, as it were, so nearly 
“bought up” on individually purchased 
things—houses, clothes, books, automobiles, 
and radios, that unless we do more col- 
lective buying of such commodities as 
highways, education, libraries and mu- 
seums, “we may cut down our total buying 
and help bring about a depression”. Even 
if we increase our consumption of priv- 
ately produced goods, technological de- 
velopments in such industries release men 
from employment who may have nothing 
to do unless community projects are ex- 
tended. And, if we cut down our demand 
for such privately produced goods, we 
make the situation worse. Hence, an in- 
creasing share of income spent as taxes 
may be a logical development. The unit 
cost of things bought with taxes, however, 
can be kept low by efficient methods. The 
definition concludes: “Is it not true that 
in our nation-wide resistance to higher 
taxes we have failed to realize that the 
activities underlying taxation constitute 
an industry in as real a sense as the steel 
or automobile industries?’ 

Leisure, says the second definition, 
respite from work, whether it is wished 
and planned for or whether it is enforced 
through unemployment. The latter is 
largely due to inventions and machines 
catching up temporarily with human needs 
and wants. Some producers of goods 
merely keep the supply for the population 
up to normal, and others are busy with 
newly invented things. But, for example, 
after the country is thoroughly equipped 
with automobiles and radios, fewer men 
are needed to care for replacements and 
for growth in population. Hence, many are 
out of work until the next invention comes 
along. Also, increasingly efficient processes 
require fewer people to maintain the 
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requirements or to handle the 
job of supplying the country with 
The definition ends by 
Saying thiat a real understanding of this 
problem can come only through deliberate 
experiments “‘for which we now lack cour- 


normal 
initial 
new inventions. 
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age’, and that “the most promising ex- 
periment available to us is shorter hours 
and more leisure, on the common-sense 
principle—more leisure to use and enjoy 
what we have and less haste to pile up new 
goods”. 


Joseph Priestley Conference Home for Aged 
Will Occupy Residence in Germantown, Pa. 


Trustees purchase mansion with facilities for twenty-five 
persons—Solicit funds 


IPTER more than ten years of plan- 
A ning, the Joseph Priestley Confer- 

ence project of a Unitarian home 
for the aged became a reality when, in 
October, it was incorporated under the 
name of “The Joseph Priestley House”, 
and when, on December 3, its board of 
trustees executed an agreement for the 
purchase of 224 West Tulpehocken Street, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In acquiring this property the members 
of the nine Unitarian churches in the 
conference have launched an enterprise 
which they consider as worthy as any they 
have undertaken. It is hoped that the 
board of trustees may receive the neces- 
sary support and assistance to make pos- 
sible the opening of the home in the im- 
mediate future. 

The property, belonging to the HE. J. 
Moore estate, contains more than an acre 
of ground at Tulpehocken and Pastorious 
Streets, a large dwelling with twelve 
rooms on upper floors, tenant house, 
garage, ete. The garage, having space for 
twenty cars, will be converted to the uses 
of the home and may later be joined to the 
main building. 

Before the house can be opened, funds 
for maintenance must be provided. “All the 
available money”, says a trustees’ state- 
ment, ‘will be used for the purchase of 
the property, and it will now be necessary 
to raise sufficient funds to furnish and 
maintain it. The Board therefore asks for 
the cooperation and financial support of 
all Unitarians and of others interested 
in the project.” 

The board of trustees will need imme- 
diately : 


a. To complete the purchase of the prop- 
erty without the necessity of. carrying 


any mortgage, or selling, at a loss, 
any of the securities in the fund. 


Settlement to be made on January 22, 


with an option to extend it 

HO MENYEIN PA sumoanonaoo cane Mella) 
b. To make necessary alterations, 

ODA Ses Ma-onis testa TAR $3,000 
ec. To furnish and equip the build+ 

Ibis eo a cio RO SES ince $6,000 
d. To establish a sufficient endow- 
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Many Unitarians have already expressed 
a desire to enter the home. While a num- 
ber of them will be able to pay something 
towards their own support, there will be 
a balance to be provided for, and the 
board of trustees feels the opening should 
be delayed till financial 
secured, 


permanence is 


The property, the trustees’ statement 
Says, is one which could not be replaced 


at this time for less than a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Tt is admirably adapted to 
the needs of the home, and but few addi- 
tions and alterations will be necessary. 
The first floor includes a reception hall 
with a wide open grand staircase, a large 
living room, dining room, library and two 


other large rooms, besides the usual 
kitchen, pantries, ete. The rooms on the 


first floor have parquetry oak floors, and 
all the walls are paneled with beautiful 
quartered oak. Nearly all the rooms on 
the first two floors have open fireplaces. 
On the second floor are seven large bed- 
rooms and five baths; on the third floor 
there are five rooms and one bath. There 
are spacious verandas and an upstairs 
poreh, The main building is substantially 
constructed of Chestnut Hill stone. The 
grounds have a frontage on Tulpehocken 
Street of 205 feet and a depth of 286 feet 
to Pastorious Street, on which is a care- 
taker’s house, and a garage large enough 
for twenty cars. The grounds are well 
planted with old shade trees, rare shrub- 
bery and formal flower gardens. The site 
is also well located in a quiet residential 
section, within easy access to parks, trains, 


trolleys, theatres, museums and within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Germantown 


Unitarian church. 

Officers of the Joseph Priestley House 
are as follows: President, George EK. 
Nitzsche, of Germantown ; vice-presidents, 
Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., Dr, 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Edith 
F.. Woodbridge of Germantown ; treasurer, 
Arthur Shrigley, 1700 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia ; secretary, Mrs. BE. Paul Huttinger 
of Philadelphia; trustees, Herbert C. 
Bartlett of Vineland, N.J., Mary Louise 
Bridgham of Wilmington, Del., Margery 
L. Chandler of Philadelphia, Mabel S. 
Cunningham of Philadelphia, George M. 
Henry of Germantown, George Ross Hull 


of Harrisburg, Pa., Wilmer Krusen of 
Philadelphia, Alice E. Mertz of German- 


town, Nellie M. Pierce of Germantown, 
Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, 


D.C., Bessie Turner Ricker of Washington, 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Baltimore, 
Md., Dr. William LL. Sullivan of German- 
Roi and Rey. Robert Weston of Trenton, 
N.J. 


Troy, N.Y.—The All Souls’ Ghurch 
School presented the Christmas pageant, 
“The Light of the World”, for the eighth 
successive time, December 20. Eighty-five 
children participated, 
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Unitarian Club Elects 


William H. Pear succeeds William T. Reid 
Jr., as president 

William H. Pear of Cambridge, Mass., 

general agent of the Boston Provident As- 

sociation, was elected president of the Uni- 


tarian Club of Boston, Mass., at its an- 
nual meeting held January 13. He suc- 


ceeds William T. Reid, Jr., who has served 
as an officer of the Club for twelve years, 
first as secretary and later as president. 
Mr. Pear has served the Unitarian fellow- 
ship in several capacities, having been a 
member of the Council of the Laymen’s 
League from 1920 to 1924 and again from 
1928 to 1930. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice-presi- 
dents, Prof. LeBaron R. Briggs of Harvard 
University and Chief Justice Arthur P. 
Rugg of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts; secretary, Charles S. Bolster, re- 
elected; treasurer, Arthur G. White; ad- 
ditional members of the Council, J. Russell 
Abbott and George G. Davis, re-elected, 
and Edward W. Raye. 

This annual meeting was held on the 
exact fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Club. The address was delivered 
by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. A full account 
of the meeting and of Dr. Griffin’s address 
will appear in the next issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Herbert C. Parsons Retires 


As Probation Commissioner 


Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, relinquished 
his position as commissioner of probation 
for Massachusetts January 12, having 
reached the retirement age of seventy 
years. Mr. Parsons has served as the 
executive officer of the State Board of Pro- 
bation for the past seventeen years and 
has been actively concerned in the develop- 
ment of probation in other States, serving 
as director and at one time as president of 
the National Probation Association. In 
other social service fields he is widely 
known as teacher, counsellor, and shaper 
of policies. He was one of the organizers 
and the president of the Unitarian Social 
Service Council. 


A.U. A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


1931 
Already acknowledgedae ata criate ce $3,044.77 
Dee. 3 Mrs. Edgar O. Achorn, 
Brunswick, Me. ........ 5.00 
4 Associate Member ........ 1.00 
7 Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 180.50 
7 Miss Mary F. Ellis, Boston, 
Mags. (stn eaeeier a ak 20.00 
10 Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 10.00: 
10 Society in Fort Collins, Colo, 14.00 
10 Sunday School, Fort Collins, 
Colo. ©. .ohcaakenotenar epee 5.00 — 
16 Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 5.00” 
24 King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass: siicawt rors 150.00 
3 Associate Members ce aansieantete 12.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THR UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL socrIpTry 
Dee. 2 Income of Invested Funds 500.00 


$3,947.27 
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“Plainfield Publicity Plan” Results 


In Sixty Per Cent. Attendance Increase 


Chairman of church committee relates benefit of intelligently 
directed advertising 


Robinson [of the First Unitarian 

Church of Plainfield, N.J.,] delivered 
an excellent series of sermons on leading 
men of our tine—Hinstein, Ford, Bertrand 
Russell, and Edison. We took some extra 
space in our local paper featuring these 
names and awaited results. The increase 
in our church attendance during those five 
Sunday morning services was so great that 
the publicity committee was amazed, the 
congregation thrilled, and the minister 
greatly encouraged. Newspaper advertis- 
ing is expensive, however, and before going 
further we decided that it would be best 
to try first to make our Own congrega- 
tion better church attendants, before seek- 
ing to interest strangers. In other words, 
our publicity divided itself into two 
classes—one, of getting ‘outsiders’ into 
our church and the other, of getting “in- 
siders” out to church, and we devoted our 
efforts to the latter for the rest of the 
spring season. Our object was to make of 
our church Membership a more unified 
cohesive organization, more interested in 
their church and in their minister. 

Our publicity committee started issuing a 
weekly letter in place of the weekly postal. 
This mimeographed letter was written 
with as personal a touch as possible in- 
stead of being a record of the bare an- 
nouncements. It gave besides the notices 
of the Sunday services the news of the 
week. It went out over the signatures of 
the publicity committee so that things 
could be said that the minister could not, 
such as urging attendance, comments on 
the services, ete. 

In February we inaugurated a mim- 
eographed monthly news letter of four 
pages giving all the news of the different 
groups inthe church. This was to let every- 
one know what everyone else was doing 
instead of having a lot of groups going 
their Own way unknown to the others. 
This was written in just as human a way 
as possible and included deliberations of 
the trustees, a summary of the treasurer’s 
monthly report (we commend the recent 
ReEcisTeR editorial on publicity for treas- 
urers’ figures) Alliance, Young People’s 
and Sunday-school news of interest, re- 
ports of committees, travelers’ letters and 
personals. This bulletin we have issued 
monthly under the editorship of a com- 
mittee member. 

We have endeavored to have commit- 
tees meeé ofitener for the purpose of 
creating more interest in the different 
members. Tentative schedules of monthly 
meetings and subjects for action sug- 
gested to chairmen have helped con- 
siderably. 

These three simple things that we car- 
ried out brought us the best attendance 
through the spring and early summer 
season we had ever had, and best of all 
was the noticeably increased feeling for 


a January of last year Rey. Alson H. 


‘the welfare of the church and interest in 


its activities. The increase in attendance 
for the six months was about twenty-five 
per cent. over the previous autumn season. 

This autumn Mr. Robinson started with 
two sermons on Mexico, which he had 
visited during the summer. For these we 
took extra large space in the Saturday 
evening number of the local paper. Then 
followed five Sundays of subjects of more 
local and denominational nature. During 
November, a series on “World Social 


Movements” was given with individual 
subjects of Gandhi, Mussolini, Stalin, 


MacDonald and Norman Thomas. Again 
newspaper space was enlarged and small 
advertisements put in papers of surround- 
ing towns. All of our advertisements were 
of the services and did not include any 
denominational messages. The “copy” fol- 
lowed the well-known principles—to at- 
tract attention, to arouse interest, to 
create desire to hear. It was dignified and 
not sensational, so that no ‘one would be 
offended, and none of the sermons is sen- 
sational. We have used our wayside pul- 
pit to advertise these series by hand- 
lettered posters. This we intend to light 
at night as soon as we can afford it. 

The weekly news letters and monthly 


news bulletins have been continued and 
the interest still keeps up. Many out- 


siders have been attracted to us and some 
have become permanently interested 
owing partly to our hospitality program, 
which is another story in itself. The at- 
tendance this autumn was sixty per cent. 
larger than a year ago, and it is interest- 
ing to note that for the two Sundays on 
Mexico and the five Sundays in the series 
of world leaders the increase was seventy- 
two per cent., while on the other five the 
increase was thirty-five per cent. 

This is the story of what we call our 
“Plainfield Publicity Plan’, which we feel 
has been most successful and which we 
intend to continue. It should be distinctly 
borne in mind that this publicity has 
been merely an assistance to the minister 
and not an object in itself; that it would 
not have been successful except for his 
interesting sermons, that the publicity 
merely called to the attention of the public. 

Without publicity the minister has the 
entire burden of bringing in new people; 
with it he is given cooperation that gives 
him great encouragement and makes the 
church grow faster. It would be interest- 
ing to hear whether any other church has 
done any work along these lines and what 
the results have been. 

Horace N. STEVENS, 


Chairman Publicity Committee, 
First Unitarian Church, Plainfield, N.J. 


MontreaL, P.Q., Canapa.—Photographs 
of the men connected with the Church of 
the Messiah who fought in the World War 
have been re-photographed to a uniform 
size, their names placed underneath, and 
the large combined photograph framed 
and hung in Channing hall. 
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Laymen Meet in Chicago 


Convention February 20 and 21 will deal 
with urgent conditions 

The Mid-Western Convention of the Uni- 

tarian Laymen’s League is scheduled for 

Chicago, Ill, Saturday and Sunday, Feb- 


ruary 20 and 21. This convention is in 
pursuance of the policy of the League 
to hold as many regional gatherings of 


laymen as possible in place of the former 
national meetings. If resources permit, it 
is planned that later similar conventions 


will be arranged for the Pacific Coast 
and other territories. Conferences of 


League members in the Ohio Valley have 
been held by the chapters in this region 
at Clifty Falls, Ind., for several years. 

The Chicago meeting will be held at 
a hotel somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Meadville Theological School and the 
First Unitarian Church, and the Sunday 
morning convention service, February 21, 
will take place in this church. 

Addresses and group conferences will 
consider the same topic that was dis- 
cussed at the successful Eastern Conven- 
tion last September held at Norwich, 
Conn., “The Relation of the Liberal 
Chureh to Its Community’. President 
Herbert C. Parsons of the League will 
preside at the sessions, and will give the 
concluding address of the conyention Sun- 
day evening. Well-known speakers of the 
Middle West will treat of the relation of 
the church and the League chapter to 
various community problems of health, 
of crime, and of political and economic 
conditions. 

Robert W. Kelso, director of the St. 
Louis, Mo., Community Fund, has been 
engaged to give the opening address. Dr. 
Horace Westwood, mission preacher for 
the League, will be one of the speakers 
Saturday evening. Competent authorities 
are being engaged to lead round table con- 
ferences on chapter programs and on the 
relation of the chapter to the church and 
to the community. 

Not the least value of this convention 
will be the opportunity for chapter 
workers and other lay leaders to exchange 
helpful experiences and to consult with 
national executives and “key men”. 

Chapter officers are being urged to ar- 
range for delegations early so as to avoid 
conflicting dates for the week-end of Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21. 


Jerome Davis at Metropolitan 


Conference 

Prof. Jerome Davis of the Yale Divinity 
Scheol will speak on “Present Day Busi- 
ness Ethics—What is the Way Out?” at 
the evening session of the annual meeting 
of the Metropolitan Conference of New 
York City, January 23. The afternoon ses- 
sion will be devoted to a discussion by 
five ministers and Mrs. Edgar Swan Wiers 
of Montclair, N.J., of the question, “How 
Liberal Religion Can Better Function in 
the Metropolitan District”. The meeting 
will take place at the Pythian Temple, 135 
West Seventieth Street. 


Dicuton, Mass.—A new heating plant 
has been installed in the parsonage of the 
Unitarian church. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Tf thou faint 
in the day of adversity 
thy strength is small. 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


Rasen The Executive Body of the Unitarian TO CHILDREN 
; Churches of the United States Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
and Canada for children of all races and creeds. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 


of veliius lite And communi ieee Builds with the best tools provided by modern 


Radio Services Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. science on the experienced wisdom gained 
: Promotes sympathy and co-operation among through more than eighty years of child care. 
The following services will be broadcast liberate Guriccine: ee 
the coming week: : Defends civil and religious liberty at home Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- andiabtodde: PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 
sociation, Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of the Scar t Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
z ot ? Z 4 ae The Association is supported by the voluntary con PAUL GO. OABOT! Treasurer. 
Unitarian church of St. Paul, Minn., 3.00 tcibutionw or churches and Game crecs : , 
P.M. Sunday, Statieon WBZA, 990 kilo- all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. DIRECTORS 
S ae ie Send contributions to Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
is Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
> Seer as Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. Harold Headquarters B. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
BE. B. Speight of Dartmouth College, 12.15 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. pepe ehh, Bee Harry a Mey, fine tlarees i 
P.M. Tuesday—Friday, Station WNAC, 12380 Branch Offices Since ie Meet ene war : 
kilocycles. (The Sunday morning address ee cd es cee Be 4 a PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
eae sakes : 3 = 
of Dr. John Baillie of the Union Theolog- pois Seca aie totaeh Berk 20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
go erkeley 
ical Seminary and the Monday noon organ . ‘ 
recital of Raymond C. Robinson, will not £ 
be broadcast.) Watch this space for further notices Meadville 
Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- “The Relation of the Liberal Theolo ical School 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station Ch eakec “hy! g 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, urch to its Community FOUNDED tao 


Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. will be the topic of the Mid-Western Con- 


vention of the Laymen’s League in Chicago, trains for the liberal eee) of 


| 
Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, Suecaand Saadat Fabry, amen to-day. Association with the Uni- | 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, Competent authorities will give addresses versity of Chicago adds to the | 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. and lead ee on the a School’s own curriculum a wide | 
: . tion topic and chapter program planning. ° . : 
Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- All ees eee). sme variety of subjects. For informa- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, eee ee tion address 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRG, 1330 ark these dates on your calendar now: Presid F B.S 
iloeycled. February 20 and 21 resident SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Kansus City, Mo., All Souls’ Unitarian UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE E Chicago 
Church, Rey. Li M. Birkhead, 9.45 A.M. Twenty-Five BEACON Sr:, Boston, Mass. 
Sunday, Station WLBF, 1420 kilocycles. Telephone: Capitol 1230 = 
Minneapolis, Minn. First Unitarian Norfolk House Centre 


Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 5 $ aS 
Sunday, subject, “God’, Station WDGY, Us maintaining morale 


1180 kilocycles. HACKLEY SCHOOL in difficult times. Will you 


A First Class School for Boys seas 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the fi 4 jom forces? 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 p.m. sie a 
Tuesday, Station CKAC, 730 kilocycles. pot ede ee ee eee peel” 14 Joh Blieu camer Roxbury, Mass. 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- soment 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees PROCTOR ACADEMY 
11 A.M. Sunday, subject, “Healing the WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster FOR BO 
Sick”, Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. Send for Catalogue BOYS 


: 


' 
i 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Sarin afield, Manes Ohurchlettie eee Winter Term begins January 5.—Enrollments 
3 being received. 


Rey. Owen Whitman Hames, 10.50 A. . 
te : : -M. Winter sports. Junior School. 
Sunday, Stations WBZ, WBZA and Practical Arts Courses. ote. ae ee 
WXAZ, 990 kilocycles. rae Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
e Tuckerman School Coes 
Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, INCORPORATED CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Rey. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. ~ 4 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. | TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian courses in yeas oe courses ar- THE CHRISTIAN GYMNASI UM 
Church, Dr. Maxwell Savage, 10.45 a.m, Wie i err ee UNION 
Sunday, Station WTAG. REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President pees eee FOR 
i ; For particulars address Y O U 
ee naan: be taken of the differ- DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D.’ N G MEN 
ences in Standard time. 33) Wiest. Cedar Strectan iene Boston, Mass. | Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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Churches Call Ministers 


Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of the Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian federated church of 
St. Petersburg, Fla., has accepted a call 
to the Universalist-Unitarian federated 
church of Utica, N.Y. Dr. Butler, who was 
granted the doctor of divinity degree by 
St. Lawrence University, served various 
Universalist churches before going to the 
St. Petersburg church in 1925. 

Rey. Frank B. Crandall, minister of 
the Unitarian church of Ayer, Mass., since 
1915, has been called to the Unitarian 
chureh of Athol, Mass. Mr. Crandall 
graduated from Cornell University in 
1906 and from the Theological School in 
Harvard University in 1915; he was as- 
sistant minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, Mass., a year. 

Rey. H. Mortimer Gesner, Jr., has been 
ealled to his first chureh, the Unitarian 
‘church of Augusta, Me. Mr. Gesner, the 


son of one Unitarian minister and the 
brother of another, was ordained in 
November, 19380. He was educated at 


Lafayette College, Harvard and Oxford 
universities. 

Rey. James W. Macdonald has been 
‘ealled to the Unitarian church of Need- 
ham, Mass. As a Cruft fellow of the Mead- 
‘ville Theological School, Mr. Macdonald 
‘studied at the Universities of Jena and 
Heidelberg in 1913 and 1914 and since 
then has been settled in Unitarian churches 
in Melrose, Mass., Lincoln, Neb., Dayton, 
Ohio, and Santa Monica, Calif. 

Arthur W. Olsen, a student at the Crane 
Theological School, who has been serving 
as the minister of the Unitarian church 
of Lincoln, Mass., since 1929, has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian church of Billerica, 
Mass. 


The Freedom of the Pulpit 


| (Continued from page 36) 
strengthen them, to comfort and encour- 
lage them, to inspire them, to convince 
them, and to lead them to a richer life. 
Before he speaks to them he should try 
to understand them, visualize their in- 
terests, sympathize with their needs, and 
endeavor so to shape his message as to 
be helpful. This is not an easy program, 
for he cannot always read _ people’s 
thoughts correctly, and some of his ut- 
terances must go wide of the mark. But 
sincerity of effort will answer many of 
the questionings of his audience and 
should win a friendly hearing. 

It should be remembered that freedom 
of utterance from the pulpit is not an 
end in itself. The exercise of our freedom 
to say merely what we wish to say may 
easily be a perfectly useless performance. 
We are given freedom of utterance to the 
end that we may achieve effectiveness of 
utterance. To achieve effectiveness of ut- 
terance we must interest our hearers. As 
far as it lies in us to do so we must win 
our hearers, and we must give them a 
message that they can recognize as being 
of value to them. If we cannot do this 
we have no right to their support. We do 
aot achieve effectiveness of utterance if 
we merely offend, if we weary our hearers, 
w if we fail to win their interest. If the 
xecupants of pulpit and pew cannot find 
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a common ground of interest, plainly the 
occupant of the pulpit should seek an- 
other audience. 

There are occasions when the preacher 
must risk giving offence and arousing op- 
position. We cannot preach on life, or 
lead people to a better life, without deal- 
ing definitely with current evils, issues, 
and mistakes. There are questionable 
pleasures that must not be ignored, ques- 
tionable conduct, dubious ways of making 
money, social conditions that oppress the 
poor and unfortunate. When the occasion 
demands, the minister must speak his 
conviction, or he will win the respect of 
no one. He may even have to jeopardize 
his position. But, even so, he should speak 
with a view to achieving his purpose. If 
his theme is unpopular, he should handle 
it so as to win at least a respectful and 
sympathetic hearing. It serves no purpose 
to utter an unpopular thought merely to 
have himself and his message thrown out. 
He should aim to enlighten his hearers and 
to win adherents to his cause, and to 
achieve that he must extend to his skep- 
tical hearers the same fairness and sym- 
pathy that he desires for himself. Freedom 
of utterance from the pulpit, therefore, 
should be exercised not only with dis- 
eretion but with patience and kindness, 
and with intense conviction. 


Tribute toRev. Chester A. Drummond 


On the occasion of Rey. Chester 
Drummond’s last sermon as minister of 
the Channing Unitarian Church of New- 
ton, Mass., the following tribute, testify- 
ing to the place Mr. Drummond had won 
in the community, was paid by Edwin O. 
Childs, former mayor of Newton: 

“T am glad to pay my tribute to Rev. 
Chester A. Drummond who at this Chris- 
mas season is about to sever his pastoral 
relationship with Channing Church. For 
years he has filled an important place in 
our community. Not only has he been one 
of the most spiritually minded of the 


A. | 
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clergymen of our day, but also a loyal 
friend to all and a most public spirited 
citizen. 

“The city of Newton will always be his 
debtor for the beautiful Tercentenary 
Pageant which he wrote and directed two 
years ago. Those qualified to judge, pro- 
nounced it a masterpiece for lines and 
lights. 

“T join with his many friends in wish- 
ing for him in days ahead unending joy 
and in his heart a wealth of sunlight, 
song, and love, as rich as that which he 
has unconsciously poured into the lives 
of some of us who have known him and 
loved him.” 


New York Ciry.—The Laymen’s League 
chapter of the All Souls’ Unitarian Church 
has sent a resolution to President Hoover 
and to the United States Senate in favor 
of the adherence of the United States to 
the World Court Statute. 


New Biblical Novel 
Attracts Unusual Attention 


A religious book for hard times, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company of New 
York: “By the Waters of Babylon, A Story 
of Ancient Israel’. The first Biblical 
story based on “higher criticism’’. Warmly 
commended for scientific accuracy by 
theological scholars. The plot is east in 
a period of Israel’s history when ethical 
monotheism was evolving out of paganism 
through a great struggle for social jus- 
tice. “The Bible should be re-examined 
as a literature coming out of hard times, 
which raises the problem of social justice 
and world peace’, writes the author, Louis 
Wallis, whose earlier volume, on sociolog- 
ical study of the Bible, is a standard work. 
“By the Waters of Babylon”, by Louis 
Wallis, can be had from all booksellers, 
or from the Macmillan Company, New 
York City, for $2.00—Advt. 


Sa Sena 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
A Character Study 
By Epwarp H. Corron 


Author of—The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt; Theodore Roosevelt, the American; 
The Life of Charles W. Eliot; Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents and Young 
People (edited); Has Science Discovered God? (edited). 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, twenty-seventh President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, was a distinctive American. As years 


pass, 


markable administrators America produced. His achievements, 


acter glow under the test of time. 


and history gets its perspective, Mr. Taft is seen as one of the most re- 


ability, and char- 


This quality stood conspicuously above all his accomplishments and honors. 
The most diligent search of his life reveals neither flaw nor compromise with 
honest work and high ideals. Such a life is an adornment and an inspiration. 


This book endeavors to catch the spirit of the man and to translate it into 


simple, direct idiom. 
96 pages 


$1.50 postpaid 


A splendid book for discussion with young 
people and adult groups. 
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bad tempers 
can be cured by massage. Care must be 
taken, says Punch, not to rub the patient 
the wrong way. 


The doctor declares that 


Joseph Parker made the final retort to 
one who came and inflatedly described 
himself as a self-made man. ‘Sir’, Dr. 
Parker answered—‘Sir, you relieve the 
Lord of a great responsibility.” 


A country clergyman was examining a 
class at the village school. “Now, Raphael”, 
he said, ‘‘can you tell me what wee must 
do before we can expect forgiveness of 


Orn 


sin?” ‘Yes, sir’, replied the boy, “we must 
sin.” 
Billie (to chemist): “Please, sir, I 


want some soap with an extra strong per- 
fume.’ Chemist : ‘“‘What’s the idea, Sonny ?” 
Billie: “Well, I want mother to know 
when I’ve washed my face, so she won’t 
make me do it all over again!’ 

—Airdrie and Coatbridge Advertiser. 


“Watchman” in VThe British Weekly 
tells of an old Scotch lady who sought out 
her physician in Edinburgh. “Good morn- 
ing”, he said, “and what airt is the wind 
out of this morning?” “There’s something 
the matter with this hand of mine.” She 
exposed the offending thumb. “What’s the 
matter?” said he. “Whenever I press my 
thumb like this’, said she, suiting the 
action to the word, “it is quite painful.” 
“In that case’, said her old physician, 
“don’t press it!” 


Zona Gale illustrates a point with the 
following, in The Yale Review: “I am 
a democrat”, a clergyman once announced. 
Several evenings later, in the heat of some 
pleasurable nonconformity, he exclaimed : 
“T am an aristocrat.” The Scotch dominie 
who had listened both times could bear 


no more, and eried: “Three days back, 
sittin’ in tha’ verra chair yonder, you 
proclaimed yoursel’ a democrat.” “Ah”, 


said his antagonist, “but now I am sitting 
in another chair.” 


A State health officer in Virginia re 
lates in The Survey the story of a farmer 
who was delivering vegetables to a public 
sanitarium. A patient saluted him. “‘You’re 
a farmer, ain’t yuh?” was the next query. 
The farmer allowed that he was. “T used 
to be a farmer once’, said the guest of 
the State. “Did yuh?” “Yes. Say stranger, 
did yuh ever try bein’ crazy?” The farmer 
never had, and started to move on. “Well, 
you oughta try it”, was the ex-farmer’s 
parting shot. “It beats farmin’ all hollow.” 


Rey. R. J. Campbell has written a new 
book which moves The Christian Hvan- 
gelist to variegated floral exuberance: “It 
is a collection of his rarest and most 
beautiful flowers of thought which from 
time to time have sprung from the garden 
of his mind and heart. Here we find the 
verbena of prayer, the white jasmine of 
friendliness, the smilax of constancy, the 
damask rose of fresh truth, the passion 
flower of faith, the orange-blossom of 
chastity, the white lily of sweetness, the 
fern of fascination, the red clover of in- 
dustry, the scarlet fuchsia of taste, the 
China aster of variety, and over all the 
myrtle of love.” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friend< 
are muchneeded. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Isaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Ribbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 a.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 
9.30 A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Prof. John Baillie. Week-day services, 12.15 
p.M. Monday, Organ Recital by Mr. Robinson ; 
Tuesday and Friday, Prof. Harold E. B. 
Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.mM., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at Bast 82nd | 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.mM., Chureh 


School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 
MILTON, MASS.—THH FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall | 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, — 
during the erection of the new church at 80th | 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends — 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. : 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Chureh of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and — 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—-Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


W rite for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


: 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants — 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


= 


FREE TRIP ABROAD—to minister interested — 
in travel who would organize a group for long 
established travel bureau. Address C-175 CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTHR. : 


A MODERN THEISM 
By Minot Simons, D.D. 


Minister of All Souls (Unitarian) Church, 
New York, N.Y. 


This book is a realistic approach 
to a modern theism. It deals with 
some of the difficulties which the 
modern person has come to feel in 
attempting to fulfill some of the 
simple and familiar injunctions “to 
pray” and “to love God.” How can 
one now pray? How can one now 
love the God of an infinite universe? 
How can one to-day find Benevolence _ 
in the nature of things? A Modern — 
Theism presents some helpful points 
of view. | 


$1.75 at all bookstores. | 
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216 pages, 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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